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SPENSER'S EARLIEST TRANSLATIONS 1 

The authorship of the verse translations in Van der Noot 's 
Theatre of Worldlings has not yet been determined to the com- 
plete satisfaction of all students. Professor Schelling, for 
instance, in his book, The Elizabethan Lyric (Introduction, p. 
XIII), speaks of "the case of Spenser's contribution to the 
Theatre of Voluptuous Worldlings, in 1569, which not even 
Doctor Grosart's zeal has rendered wholly unapocryphal. " 
Since Doctor Grosart's time, Spenser's claims have been 
seriously challenged. I shall attempt here a consideration of 
the matter, in the hope of bringing it to a more definite and 
acceptable state than that in which it now is. 

In 1569, when Spenser — a lad in his seventeenth year — was 
making ready to enter the university, there was published in 
London an English translation of a book bearing the title: 
A Theatre wherein be represented as wel the miseries and 
calamities that follow the voluptuous worldlings as also the 
greate joyes and pleasures which the faithful do enjoy. The 
author was a Flemish poet, Jan Van der Noot, 2 who had fled 
from Antwerp, having become hateful to the Spanish author- 
ities by reason of his overt and defiant activity among his 
fellow-Calvinists. Van der Noot's work, which he had put 
forth as a bitter attack against Rome, had already appeared, 
first in Flemish, and then in a French version. Part compila- 
tion and part original, the book is of a variety not uncommon 
in those days — a series of most proper and instructive poems, 
reinforced by the edifying bulwark of a long prose commen- 
tary. The latter is wholly the work of Van der Noot, and is 
turned from the French tongue into English by a certain 
Theodore Roest. For the poetry our Fleming had gone to 

1 This paper was written as a preparatory step to a study which I 
hope to bring out, on "Spenser's Minor Poems: studied in connection 
with the French Literature of the Renaissance." 

2 On Van der Noot see: Aug. Vermeylen, Leven en Werken van 
Jonker Jan Van der Noot, 1899; Frederiks and Branden, Biographisch 
Woordenboek, etc.; histories of early Dutch literature, especially that 
of Jonckbloet; Cambridge edition of Spenser (R. E. N. Dodge) pp. 
764 ff. ; and Grosart's edition, vol. 1. 
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French sources, taking, in the words of a recent Spenserian 
editor, 3 "first, a translation by Clement Marot 4 of one of 
Petrarch's canzoni ('Standomi un giorno solo a la fenestra') 5 
under the title of 'Des Visions de Petrarque'; second, the 
Songe of Joachim Du Bellay, with the omission of sonnets VI, 
VIII, XIII and XIV; third, four sonnets of his own com- 
position (for he was a poet of distinguished abilities) the 
matter of which was drawn from the Apocalypse." The 
identity of the English translator of all this verse is not re- 
vealed. 

Twenty-two years later, in 1591, Wm. Ponsonby, the printer, 
issued Spenser's volume of Complaints, containing sundrie 
small poems of the Worlds Vanitie. The last two poems of 
this Spenserian miscellany are: The Visions of Bellay and 
The Visions of Petrarch, formerly translated* The strong 
testimony of the titles and the more convincing evidence of 
the texts, reveal the later poems in the light of a direct and 
skilled recast of the earlier versions. This is especially true 
of the Petrarch series where the changes are few in number 
and comparatively insignificant, — hence it is, most likely, that 
they are labeled "formerly translated." Such is not the case, 
however, with the Visions of Bellay. Here there is clear 
indication that the translator had had recourse to the French 
original before completing his transformation,— and truly it 
is a transformation, for the crude, youthful work is rounded 

a Mr. R. E. Neil Dodge, p. 764. 

♦ The originals are found as follows: Marot, Oeuvres (ed. Jannet), 
vol. 3, p. 147; Du Bellay, Oeuvres, (ed. Marty-Laveaux) vol. 2, p. 280; 
Petrarca, Rime, (ed. Cozzo, 1905) p. 291, Canzone III, in morte Laura. 

5 Marot translates 'Un jour estant seulet a la fenestre' (vol. 3, 
idem). Another French version of the Canzone is referred to by 
Flamini (Studi di Storia italiana e straniera 1895 p. 264) : " 'Estant 
seulet aupres d'une fenestre' — come tradusse Francesco I." 

* The words formerly translated have been variously interpreted. The 
most obvious meaning seems to be 'formerly translated by himself,' that 
is, the poet; for I do not see how its signification is to be 'revision of a 
former translation not by the reviser.' The words may, of course, be 
understood as a statement to the limited effect that there existed an 
earlier rendering, but in view of the certain connection between the 
two, this explanation can have no grounding in fact. We shall return 
to the phrase, below. 
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out and made to ring true. And so, having the lines of the 
problem well in hand, we are set the goal of identifying the 
unpractieed translator of 1569. 

Thus far the presumptive evidence would seem to point un- 
equivocally to the youthful Spenser. The matter, indeed, 
would be plain enough were it not that Van der Noot seems to 
have taken pleasure, whether by reason of malice aforethought 
or some inexplicable caution, in mystifying his readers as to 
the poetic translations. It has been shown by various scholars 7 
who have collated the texts, that the English renderings in 
the Theatre are directly from the French, — yet in the part of 
the prose commentary relating to the Sonets (as the Visions 
of Bellay are here named) we are told, "I have translated 
them out of Dutch into English" ; similarly, in the part which 
refers to the Epigrams (i. e. The Visions of Petrarch) it is 
stated, ' ' I have out of the Brabants speache turned them into 
English." Nor are we given any clue as to this mysterious 
" I, " unless we are to infer that it stands for Theodore Roest 
who, as already stated, had rendered the commentary "out 
of French into English. ' ' 

Despite these puzzling circumstances, generations of 
Spenserian editors and commentators have refused to look 
upon the early renderings as apocryphal. The general attitude 
of large and unquestioning confidence in the authenticity of 
the work is well exemplified by the words of one critic: 8 "I 
have no hesitation in attributing these blank-verse sonnets 
[the Du Bellay poems] to Spenser, not only for the reason 
there given but from the poet's whole character, both as a 
man and a gentleman." Somewhat later, the great editor, 
Doctor Grosart, 9 with characteristically broad sweeps of his 
critical ax, cleared for himself a rough path to belief; and so 
the matter rested until, in 1889, the German scholar, Professor 
Koeppel, in going over the ground, found a multitude of 
obstacles to assured faith in the Spenserian authorship of the 
Theatre versions ; and, after further investigation, came forth 

7 See Koeppel in Eng. St. vol. 15; Jusserand in Athen. vol. 1, 1902. 

8 Lee Hunt in The Book of the Sonnet, p. 71, vol. 1 (ed. Lee Hunt 
and S. Adams Lee, 1867). 

9 In his edition, vol. 1 . 
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with a point-blank denial of their genuineness, even to the 
extent of somewhat tentative disbelief in the poet's claims to 
the revisions. 10 

At once the thought arises, in impatience with these doubts, 
why, then, did Ponsonby include the recasts in Spenser's Com- 
plaints? But we are not free even here, from a fortuitous bit 
of uncertainty. In this instance it is the chronologic question 
connected with the licensing of the volume in which the 
Visions appear. 11 Ponsonby in his address to Complaints — 
'The Printer to the Gentle Reader' — speaks of having gotten 
"into my handes such smale poemes of the same authors as I 
heard were disperst abroad in sundrie hands, and not easie to 
bee come by, by himselfe ; some of them having bene diverslie 
imbeziled and purloyned from him, since his departure over 
•sea." Now the poet had departed "over sea," that is, to 
Ireland, early in 1591, the same year in which his work ap- 
peared on the responsibility, and under the sole supervision, 
it is implied, of the Printer. But from an entry in the Sta- 
tioner's Register 12 we learn that the work was approved on 
December 29, 1590 — when the poet was still in England, 
though busied, we may fancy, with preparations for his 
journey. Does the circumstance of the entry imply that the 
book was to be published exactly as it stood at the time of 
presentation to the censors? Or was it permitted Ponsonby 
to add such pieces as the poet would have found it "not easie 
to bee come by, by himselfe"? The latter seems the likelier 
supposition. It must be further noted, as more conclusive and 
satisfying, that, whatever is conjectured with regard to the 

10 In Englische Studien vol. 15. To this Professor J. B. Fletcher 
replied, as will appear below, with many a telling argument, in Modern 
Lang, Notes, vol. 13. 

"See Mr. Dodge's introduction to Complaints (Ed. c, p. 57). Also 
Grosart, vol. 1, passim. 

"The Register under the date reads: "Wm. Ponsonbie entred for 
his Copie under the handes of Doctor Staller and bothe the wardens, 
A booke entytuled Complaintes conteyninge sondrye smalle Poemes of 
the worldes vanity." (Arber: Transcript of St. Register, 1554-1640, 
vol. 2.) 

On the Stationer's Co. see an article by Chas. R. Rivington in Library, 
2^d series, vol. 4; also the Company's minute-books. 
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publication of the volume of Complaints, it is certain that 
Ponsonby was Spenser's accredited printer, and that communi- 
cations must have passed between him and the poet, and pos- 
sibly, too, the poet's closest friends. This renders it highly 
improbable for the printer to have himself "imbeziled and 
purloyned" for Spenser, work to which the poet had no claim 
or but doubtful claim — particularly as the collection was well 
under way, if not wholly completed, at a time when Spenser 
had not yet made his departure "over sea." 13 

Probably the most solid footing from which to direct a re- 
connaissance of the entire ground covered by the matter is 
the antecedent, but highly warrantable likelihood of the 
Spenserian authorship of the early translation. For why 
should he, even in the first flush and tentative setting-forth 
of his poetic career, desire to reshape the fustian work of 
another hand ? For the immature poet to begin with transla- 
tion, is the rule rather than the exception, but for him to 
revamp another's translation is assuredly uncommon, even 
unlikely, though it may be granted, not impossible. Let us 
see how Spenser sets about the task. It is claimed by Mr. 
Dodge that "The object of the youthful poet in these rifaci- 
menti was apparently not to better his translation, but, for 
merely artistic effect, to turn the irregular stanzas of the 
Petrarch group and the blank-verse poems' of the Bellay 
group into formal sonnets." 14 This I venture to think is not 
wholly correct, and least of all, I am convinced, of the Bellay 
group. In the 'Visions of Petrarch, formerly translated' the 
alterations are few indeed, as I have already noted. The poems 
had been put into rime in the earlier rendering and at most 
they lacked a couplet to attain the perfect sonnet-form. It 
was but inevitable, then, that the poet should be content with 
a few emendations, not thinking it worth his while, probably, 

13 Is one justified in regarding as a bit of corroborative testimony 
the statement of "formerly translated" in the title of The Visions of 
Petrarch? These words, whether added by the begetter or the printer 
of the work, are alike favorable to a condition of knowledge on the part 
of either, or of both. 

"Ed. c. p. 125. 
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to remodel the first crude result. 15 Yet whenever the oppor- 

15 The following is a table I have made of all but the orthographic 
changes in the Visions of Petrarch: 



1569 
I (14 lines) 
9. this gentle beast 
II (12 lines) 

10. O great misfortune! O great 
grief! I say, 



11. one moment 

III (14 lines) 

2. a fresh 

3. amidde 

7. My spirites were ravisht 
with these pleasures there 

IV (12 lines) 

7. Unto the gentle sounding 

of the waters fall. 

8. The sight wherof dyd make 

my heart rejoyce 

9. But while I toke herein 

V (12 lines) 
7. at length 

12. For pitie and love my heart 

yet burnes in paine 



VI (12 lines) 

2. That in thinking on hir I 
burne and quake 

11. in earth 

12. But bitter griefe, that dothe 

our hearts annoy 



1591 
9. that gentle beast 

10. And perished past all recov- 

erie 

11. O how great ruth and sorrow- 

full essay. 

12. Doth vex my spirite with per- 

plexitie. 

13. a moment. 

2. the fresh 

3. amidst 

7. That with their swetnes I was 
ravish't nere. 

7. To the soft sounding of the 

waters fall 

8. That my glad heart thereat did 

much rejoyce. 

9. But while herein I tooke 

13.) 

,. } (couplet added) 

7. at last 
12. That yet my heart burnes in 

exceeding paine 
13.] 
14.f 



(couplet added) 



2. That thinking yet on her I 
burne and quake 

11. on earth 

12. But bitter griefe and sorrow- 
full annoy 

13.) 

. . J. (couplet added) 

Surely these alterations make for greater ease and better rhythm. 
At the end, however, is a complete change, for an original sonnet re- 
places the four-line envoy that rendered literally Marot's quatrain from 
Petrarch's: 

Canzon, tu puoi ben dire: 

Queste sei visioni al signor mio 

an fatto un dolce di morir desio. 
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tunity comes, his finer poetic instinct adds new tones of melody 
that ring out at intervals like full chimes amid baser music. 
And at the end, in the original and added sonnet, is the sus- 
tained note of his greater harmony — not indeed rising to the 
highest strains, but at once reminiscent of them and "with 
promises as sweet": 

When I behold this tickle trusties state 
Of vaine worlds glorie, flitting too and fro, 
And mortall men tossed by troublous fate 
In restles seas of wretchednes and woe, 
I wish I might this wearie life forgoe, 
And shortly turne unto my happie rest, 
Where my free spirite might not anie moe 
Be vext with sights, that doo her peace molest, 
And ye, f aire Ladie, in whose bounteous brest 
All heavenly grace and vertue shrined is, 
When ye these rythmes doo read, and view the 

rest, 
Loath this base world, and thinke of heavens 
Wis: 
And though ye be the fairest of Gods creat- 
ures, 
Yet thinke, that death shall spoyle your 
goodly features. 16 

It is the same surer touch that imparts the throb of rhythmic 
life to the blank-verse sonnets of the original 'Visions of 

M The two complete sonnets of the early version of the Visions of 
Petrarch, are rimed: ababcdcdefefgg: so, of course, are the revised 
sonnets — all but the original one, which, it is well to note, is of the 
distinctive Spenserian construction: ababbcbccdcdee. Here is another 
notch added to our tale of evidence, for not only is this sonnet Spenser's 
by virtue of his private and formal stamp but it reflects his "proper" 
mood of gentle melancholy and distrust of "tickle" mutability. Yet 
Doctor Koeppel declares (idem. vol. 27, p. 110) "Weil er [Spenser] 
bei dieser bearbeitung nur wenig eigenen dazugegeben hatte, setzte er 
in seinem manuscript unter den titel The Visions of Petrarch die notiz 
formerly translated." 
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Bellay. '" Here everything must be recast into the new mold 
which the master has shaped in the interval. One has but to 
compare the opening of the two versions, and, with all allow- 
ance made for the ragged edges of the blank-verse, it becomes 
patent to one that a transformation in spirit as well as in outer 
vesture has taken place. Eead first the beginning: 
"It was the time when rest, the gift of gods, 
Sweetely sliding into the eyes of men, 
Doth drowne in the forgetfulnesse of slepe 
The earefull travails of the painefull day: 
Then did a ghost appeare before mine eyes 
On that great rivers banke that runnes by Rome, 
And calling me by my proper name, 
He bade me upwarde unto heaven looke. " 
And now the newer verses: 

"It was the time when rest, soft sliding downe 
From heavens hight into mens heavy eyes, 
In the forgetfulnes of sleepe doth drowne 
The earefull thoughts of mortall miseries. 
Then did a ghost before mine eyes appeare, 
On that great rivers banck, that runnes by Rome, 
"Which, calling me by name, had me to reare 
My lookes to heaven, whence all good gifts do come. ' ' 
I submit that here, — regardless of all questions of merit or 
lack of merit in translation — is unimpeded flow of melody, not 
certainly, great poetry, but very satisfying verse indeed, and, 
of a surety, better and truer poetry than the very blank verse 
sonnets from which it is recast. I would be far from affirm- 
ing, of course, that throughout all the sonnets of the revision 
there is the same smooth run of the rhythm; yet, while one 
need not be deaf to a harsh grating that comes at times, one 
may be ready, none the less, to proclaim the general excellence 
of the work. 

" The sonnets of these Visions are kept to the same rime as the 
companion-visions. Besides the recast into regular sonnet form, another 
change is, of course, the inclusion of the four sonnets that were omitted 
in 1569. Of this Doctor Koeppel says (Eng. St. vol. 27, p. 110) : "Bei 

dieser beriicksichtigung des urtextes unterscheidet sich 

Spenser in auffalligster weise von dem iibersetzer von 1569." Why? 
See note 37, below. 
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In view of all the points already considered, the befogged 
attendant circumstances of the issuing of the volume of Com- 
plaints have slight significance, as they are far from throwing 
negative light on the Spenserian authorship. But in the 
article already referred to, Professor Koeppel advances 
weightier cavils against the poet's claim to the Theatre ver- 
sions. A brief summary of his contentions, and of the evidence 
adduced, which unhappily, is sometimes heavy and uninspired, 
will perhaps be in point here. 

Professor Koeppel submits both groups of versions to two 
important tests : First the manner of translating, and second, 
the rime-test. He states, to begin with, that the earlier (1569) 
rendering reveals to him an intimate acquaintance with the 
French language ; there are, all told, few errors. Such is not 
the case, on the other hand, with Spenser's accredited transla- 
tions from the French — there the work is free and singularly 
lacking in literalness ; mistakes are frequent, and unwarranted 
inversions abound. Indeed, such are the regrettable slips in 
classic scholarship, 18 that the learned critic is fain to eye with 
suspicion even the recasts, and the other Bellay translation, 
The Buines of Borne, as not the handiwork of Spenser — a man 
of sound classical training. This prima facie evidence gains 
added color in the light of the rime-test. It seems that the 
Petrarch series in the Theatre is further remarkable for a 
unique instance of the oure: ure rime (floure: endure, Epi- 
gram VI) — whereas on all other occasions, to the best knowl- 
edge of Professor Koeppel, the poet avoids the combination. 
With all this must be reckoned what he thinks the lack of 
oneness in the tone of the two groups of renderings. Not only 
is the philological probe at variance with belief in a single 
translator, but the language and the flow of the verse, and all 
those incalculable effects that make for individuality, do not 
flow from the same fount. Whereas the earlier rendition — 
such is the belief of the critic — has nothing of the Spenser 
quality and color, the later bears, beyond all question, his 

18 See in Doctor Koeppel's article the list of mistranslations, pp. 
69, ff., and on pp. 77 fl. the classical anarchronisms, of no great moment 
in themselves, found in the Ruines of Rome. For a discussion of the 
latter, see below, note 31. 
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unmistakable signet-stamp. One wonders that after this ad- 
mission, Doctor Koeppel can still regard all of the translations 
as possibly by some other hand. 19 

Coming from a scholar so well known as Professor Koeppel, 
these findings cannot be lightly brushed aside, — so that in the 
space remaining to me, I shall examine them with some detail. 
First as to the tone of the two renderings. Here the one 
widely read in Spenser is on safe ground. As already seen, 
the similarities between the two sets of translations are so 
decided, as to warrant their being considered as one in their 
relation to Spenser's original poetry, so that what applies to 
the later version, is true, perforce, of the earlier. In direct 
opposition to the view expressed by the German scholar, I find 
that the Visions speak in their own defense — and that con- 
vincingly and to the point. Their tone tells us that they are 

M In his second paper (Englische Studien vol. 27) Doctor Koeppel 
surrenders all disbelief as to the later versions. As a matter of fact, 
it is often difficult to tell what this eminent scholar's real attitude on 
the whole subject is, for many and kaleidoscopic are his shifts of posi- 
tion, so that the mental eye is sometimes dazed in following them, es- 
pecially when a new turn is made without due regard to the direction 
of the last. His articles, while expressions of honest and not unnatural 
doubts, are, if I may presume to say it, warnings as to the unscientific 
and imaginative application of strictly scientific apparatus. Doctor 
Koeppel makes much ado, for instance, about the four apocalyptic 
sonnets inserted by Van der Noot in the Theatre (Dodge, p. 767). 
He says that if we accept Spenser as the early translator, then we must 
regard these as his versions. He thereupon asks in bolder type: "Was 
hatte Spenser, falls er wirklich der iibersetzer von 1569 gewesen ware, 
abhalten konnen, spaterhin auch diese apocalyptischen sonnette fur sich 
in anspruch zu nehmen?" But Spenser had claimed these sonnets of 
Van der Noot's, and had borne them in mind (as suggested by Professor 
Fletcher, Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. 13) when portraying Duessa's seven- 
headed monster (F. Q. I. 7, 16ff.). Why, then, does Ponsonby omit 
them from his edition? Well, says the scientific imagination, "aus dem 
einfachen grund, weil die gedichte des 'Theatre' tiberhaupt nicht von 
dem jungen, siebzehnjahrigen Spenser iibersetzt worden sind." To 
support this, our commentator goes on to picture the younger Spenser, 
with imagination all afire, gazing rapturously at the wood-engravings 
of the Theatre and at the beloved names of Du Bellay and Petrarch. 
Thus enamored, he decides to rework the two; but with the accomplish- 
ment of the task "war Spenser's interesse an den gedichten des 'Theatre' 
erschbpft"; nor did he deign to dally with the apocalyptic sonnets, which 
were "durch keinen beriihmten namen empfohlen." (pp. 109 ff.) 
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Spenser's. It is true that they are translations, yet there are 
familiar turns, well-known phrases, and above all, a re- 
membered music in them which the reader of Spenser's origin- 
al work comes to regard as assertive titles to ownership. Such 
and so close are the correspondences in form and in substance, 
so clear the echoes in thought and in melody, between the two 
groups of Visions on the one side, and say, The Buines of 
Time and The Visions of the Worlds Vanitie on the other, 20 
that likelihood is fain to become aggressive and say: This 
cannot be the outcome of foreign readings in Bellay's sonnets 
and in Petrarch's canzoni; this comes only when the young 
poet has filled his mind to overflowing with this imagery and 
this emotion and this thought in familiar native garb; nay, 
when he himself, before it had come to be with him after the 
manner of poets, had toiled with but scant success, to shape it 
into the strange sonnet-form newly come to his mother- 
tongue. 21 

It is thus that the "inner" testimony of the color and 

20 From Koeppel's article (Eng. St. vol. 15, p. 81* note) I give the 
following list of echoes, to which others could be added: 

Vis. of Bellay, Son. X, cf. Buines of Time vv. 8ff. 
V. B. VIII, " R. T. v. 71 ff. 
V. B. XIV, " R. T. Son. II, v. 505ff. 
V. B. I, " R. T. v. 575ff. 

V. B. Ill, " R. T. Son. VI, v. 659ff. 

21 Needless to say, the sonnet, — "that apartment for a single gentleman 
in verse," as Professor Gummere aptly calls it, — had not become ac- 
climated to England in Spenser's youth; nor is it often that the untried 
poet is able to move easily in this compact and highly artistic mode. 
Thus it is that Spenser, as a youth of seventeen, fails signally in the 
handling of the very poetic form in which he was to attain such perfect 
mastery. Of the Petrarch sonnets he succeeds, in his first effort, in 
rendering but two as full quatorzains, and when he comes to the fifteen 
in the Bellay series he gives over the attempt as vain, contenting himself 
with the equally novel, but much more responsive "blank-verse." That 
the original transplanter of the foreign medium fared but little better, 
is shown in the following: "The form he [Wyatt] took from Petrarch, 
and he translated, either entirely or in part, many of his sonnets, though 
rarely literally. His attempts to render adequately the master's conceits 
usually ended in failure; recognizing this, he often began his verse with 
a translation, and, realizing his inability to go on, developed fresh 
thought of his own." 

— L. Einstein, The Italian Renaissance in England, 1903, p. 326. 
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imagery and phrasing of the translated Visions — the earlier 
group as well as the later — corroborates the evidence from 
external sources already considered. Such would be the plea 
for the Spenserian authorship of the prior version, if, waiving 
all philological tests, we were to rest our case at this point — 
which one is tempted to do. As a matter of fact, I doubt the 
potency of the philological tests thus far advanced (and they 
include all the practicable as well as the merely ingenious) 
to solve the question, for, without underrating the value of this 
form of research (and no one that makes pretence to scholar- 
ship can fail to pay it high homage) there are certain things, 
I believe, which lie outside of its realm, in provinces where its 
misfortune is to mislead rather than to guide aright. As Pro- 
fessor Koeppel admits, "Und von einer jugendlichen, in schaf- 
fenseifer und schaffensfreude gliihenden dichterseele dtirfen 
wir die 'philologentugend der genauigkeit' nicht fordern." 22 
Then, too, in the matter in hand, the loss of a large corpus of 
Spenser's early verse is a circumstance to humble all dogma- 
tism, both of the philologist, and to a less degree surely, of him 
who puts his steadfast faith in the larger effects. Neverthe- 
less, we must attempt to meet the objections that the philolo- 
gist advances. 

First of all is Doctor Koeppel 's rime-test. As already noted 
(p. 12 above) the German scholar found in the Theatre 
version of the Petrarch Visions what he thought a unique 
instance in Spenser of the oure -. ure rime (floure : endure, Epi- 
gram VI). This question was considered by Professor J. B. 
Fletcher in his article on Spenser and the Translations in the 
Theatre of Worldlings. 23 He points out that Spenser makes 
use of the oure : ure linking in the Faerie Queene. 21 But in 

^Englische St. vol. 15, p. 81. 

23 Modern Lang. Notes vol. 13. 

24 E. g. towre: endure: sure (II, 9, st. 21); bowre: haviour (II, 2, st. 
15); bowre: coniure: recure (V, 10, st. 26); bowres: yours (I, 5, st. 
14). See the thesis by K. Bauermeister, Zur sprache Spenser's auf 
grand der reime in der F. Q., 1896. Professor Fletcher also takes issue 
with the German scholar on the basis of the Spenserian "aesthetic" 
effects and echoes in the 1569 version. In his reply (Eng. St. vol. 27, 
p. 101) to the American scholar, Professor Koeppel still clings to the 
test, saying that the suspected rime does not occur elsewhere in the 
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no event, it appears to me, is any hope to be anchored in the 
negative fact of the non-appearance of this rime in the minor 
poems. Even if one agrees to waive as evidence non est the 
possibility of the occurrence of this linking in some minor 
poem now lost, the utter insufficiency of this test is none the 
less apparent; for what inherent virtue is there, when all is 
considered, in any rime-probe whatsoever, for Spenser? He 
who reads through the extant output of Spenser's Muse, and 
is led to marvel at the prodigality of the poet's rimes, cannot 
but wonder too, at the looseness of his riming. Here one does 
not find regularity and absolute submission to those laws of 
word-linking that have to do with spelling and grammatical 
form and syntactic relation. 25 I doubt whether scholars will 
be able to construct for Spenser, rules at all approximating 
the rigor of the Chaucer canon in this matter. Whether this 
be due to the greater complexity of Spenser's own stanza, or 
to his habitual laxity in this regard, (for the shorter poems 
furnish numerous instances of weak or "eye" — rimes 26 ), or 

Minor Poems — a frail thread to hang one's faith on, as if Spenser dis- 
tinguished between Major and Minor Poems, and had a different rimet- 
canon for each. Professor Koeppel is unchanging in his denial of the 
Spenserian color of the vocabulary in the 1569 rendition, which Professor 
Fletcher had asserted, though he adds, incidentally, to the cumulative 
evidence of Spenserian echoes and "aesthetic" effects. 

25 The danger of deciding questions on the basis of rime becomes 
evident after reading a paper like that of Professor Brander Matthews's, 
An Inquiry as to Rime (Parts of Speech, 1901 pp. 241 if.). One 
shudders at the thought of what future scholars may decide as to 
Victorian pronunciation from a study of, let us say, the poetical works 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. See, on the same point, an article by 
A. G. Newcomer, License in Rhyme (The Nation, vol. 68, pp. 63ff. and 
83ff.). 

26 Doctor Koeppel (Eng. St. 15, p. 79 note 4) gives an imposing, but 
by no means exhaustive list of false rimes occurring in the minor 
poems. If we had a complete rime-index for Spenser the list would 
swell to remarkable proportions. The work of Gabrielson, mentioned 
below, cannot be used as an index. The question of rime is further 
complicated by the unsettled orthography of the day. "The current 
heresy on this subject is expressed by Puttenham (1589). 'It is some- 
what more tollerable to help the rime by false orthographie then to leaue 
an vnpleasant dissonance to the eare by keeping trewe orthographie and 
loosing the rime' (Arte of Eng. Poesie Bk. II ch. IX)." — J. C. Smith, 
ed. of Faerie Queene 1909 vol. 2, p. 503. 
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to a contemporary disintegration and distrust of strict riming- 
laws due to unsettled conditions of language or pronunci- 
ation, 27 or to the heresy of "classic" versifying — I am not pre- 
pared to say. Perhaps all these factors are to be reckoned 
with. At any rate, the rime-test suggested by Doctor Koeppel 
must, I think, be declared inadequate and even misleading. 

Still a futher substantiation of the Spenserian authorship 
of the translations is discussed by Professor Fletcher in the 
able article to which I have referred. On the basis of a French 
investigation 28 into a phase of Spenser's metrics, the American 
scholar argues that the "blank-verse" of the early Du Bellay 
rendering is the poet's and none other's. The trend of Pro- 
fessor Fletcher's argument is as follows: "Spenser in the 
Shepheardes Calender . . . revived for 'heroic verse' the 
neglected variety in unity of his self -acknowledged Master — 
Chaucer. . . . The first printed exception to the fossilized 
'heroic verse' universally current in Elizabethan poetry before 
Spenser is the blank- verse translation of Du Bellay 's Sdnge 
printed in the Theatre of Worldlings, 1569. In this blank 
verse alone is to be found the same nicely calculated variety in 
the feet and in the caesura which obtains in the Shepheardes 

27 On the matter of rime as determining pronunciation, see the intro- 
duction to A. Gabrielson's Rime as a Criterion of the Pronunciation of 
Spenser, Pope, Byron and Swinburne (Univ. of Upsala, 1909). On 
page 2 the author quotes Ellis (On Early Eng. Pronunciation, 1869- 
1889, p. 865), "beginning at least with the XVIth century we cannot 
trust rhymes to give us information on pronunciation." The opposite 
view is held — thus did the strife go before the walls of Troy — by 
Brugger, Zur lautlichen Entwickelung der Eng. Schriftsprache im 
Anfang des XVI Jahrh. — 1893; also by Van Dam and Stoffel, Chapters 
on Eng. Printing, Prosody, and Prone. (1550-1700) (Hoops, Anglistische 
Forschungen, no. 9, 1902). An intermediate position is held by Bauer- 
meister (op. cit. p. 7ff.) and by Luick (Eng. St. vol. 26, pp. 271ff.). 
The last is a very sane statement of the case. Further reference may be 
made to G. G. Smith's Elizabethan Critical Essays, 2 vols., texts passim, 
and Intro, to vol. 1, p. LIU. 

28 E. L6gouis, Quomodo Edmundus Spenserus ad Chaucerum se fin- 
gens in Eclogis 'The Shepheardes Calender,' versum heroicum renoverit 
ac referit — 1896. 
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Calender."™ Thus the metrical testimony and that of the 
vocabulary and "aesthetic" effects, unite with the strong ante- 
cedent likelihood and the circumstantial evidence of Ponsonby 
in proclaiming the Theatre translation as Spenser's own. 30 
We have left for attack the one remaining stronghold of 
Professor Koeppel — his very sinew of proof — namely, the 
claim that whereas the Theatre versions are, in the main, the 
work of one who brings to the task a precise and sound knowl- 
edge of French, the certified translations of Spenser from the 
same tongue are full of false or inaccurate equivalents; the 
former are correct and literal, the latter are often faulty and 
paraphrastic. How, then, can we deem as his the careful 
workmanship of the early renderings made in 1569, when his 
acquaintance with the foreign tongue must have been more 
limited than in later life? A consideration of this question 
will reveal several irreconcilabilities in critical comment. 
Recent scholars, taking their cue from Koeppel, have agreed 

" Professor Fletcher says further (M. L. Notes, 13 p. 414), "At 27 
he [Spenser] adheres a little more closely to the norm (4 plus 6) than 
at radical 17"; that is, he becomes a trifle more conservative in his use 
of the caesura — but that is all the change. 

80 In his first article Professor Koeppel is led by the many and 
complicated phases of the question to express a hesitating doubt as to 
the authenticity of both groups of renderings, as well as of the Ruines 
of Borne, an early translation from Du Bellay. His attitude is based 
upon two circumstances: first, the classical errors, entirely unworthy 
of a learned university man like Spenser, (see Eng. St. vol. 15 pp. 77ff.) ; 
and second, the imperfect knowledge of French revealed by inversions 
unauthorized in the originals, and by palpable errors. This disenchant- 
ing lack of French I discuss in the text, while the first objection — at 
best not a weightly cavil — can be considered at once and briefly. If 
Spenser's youth at the time of his early translations is not sufficient 
palliation and explanation of classical peccability, then one can urge, 
should further urging be needed, that we are in a fair way to overrate 
the accuracy of the university training in Elizabeth's age. A few there 
were, indeed, who knew their classics as not more than a "hantle" know 
them to-day, but they were then, as they are apt to be now, men whose 
work in life lay with the learning of Greece and Rome. Greene, and 
many another university "wit," are given to such inaccuracies as to 
grieve the humanist's righteous heart; for even in the two mighty seats 
of learning, the humanities had not been so long at ease as to have sent 
abroad for all their scrolls and unrolled them for the eager scanning of 
scholarly multitudes. 
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on the marked difference between the earlier and the later 
manner of translating. 31 In his edition (p. 764) Mr. Dodge 
says, "It has been pointed out that, whereas the translation 
of 1569 is sound and accurate, the acknowledged work of 
Spenser in this field ('The Ruines of Rome' and the four 
sonnets that were omitted in the Theatre, but rendered in the 
later 'Visions of Bellay') is very loose, and reveals at times 
exceedingly imperfect acquaintance with French, acquaint- 
ance so imperfect, that he cannot be thought capable of the 
excellent versions in the Theatre." But in curious contradic- 
tion of the heralded "soundness and accuracy," of the Theatre 
translations, the same critic, in the 'Biographical Sketch' pre- 
fixed to his edition, says (page XII): "The verse transla- 
tions in Van der Noot's Theatre cannot claim the dignity of 
an independent volume of juvenilia; they were quite possibly 
paid for at the classic rate of a penny a line ; they cannot be 
said to bear witness to the most ordinary knowledge of 
French." If this is so, then surely the great stumbling-block 
to belief in the Spenserian authorship has been surmounted. 
Yet in order to leave no phase of the question unconsidered, 
it would seem, Mr. Dodge proceeds to bring forth an array of 
possibilities against the "fact" he has unhesitatingly denied. 
Granted the literalness of the 1569 versions, together with the 
comparative inaccuracy of the Du Bellay rehandling and of 
Spenser's other translations, and the following construction 
of events by Mr. Dodge is certainly plausible. He says, ' ' For 
the prose of the Theatre Van der No'ot had found a capable 
translator in Roest; but, he being apparently no versifier, it 
was necessary to find someone else for the poetry. If this 
assistant knew French well, so much the better; if he did 
not, he could be helped by his chief; in any case, his work 
would be supervised, to secure accuracy. "What was chiefly 
necessary was that he should be able to turn good English 
verse. For this 'job' whoever had charge of the book em- 

81 Professor Fletcher, for instance, says (idem, p. 410) "His 
[Spenser's] translation of the Petrarch Visions, though rhymed, is sur- 
prisingly literal. The same literalness is true, mutatis mutandis, of the 
Bellay series of '69." He speaks of the Bellay rehandling as " 'improved' 
for the worse." 
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ployed Spenser He was in no way a principal 

in the main undertaking ; when the volume came out, therefore, 
it nowhere gave his name. He had done his work and received 
his pay; there was no need to acknowledge his services." 32 
It would be rash to deny the logical practicality of this. We 
know, for example, that the old scholar, Francois Vatable, 
helped Clement Marot, step by step, to translate the Psaumes 
de David (1545). 83 And if one chooses (as one really prefers 
to do) to reject the assistance of the learned but shadowy 
Theodore Roest, one can fall back upon the impersonal, but 
very tangible and ubiquitous helps in the form of glossaries 
and other word books. The young Spenser need surely not 
be unique in scorning these aids to the young ; nor should we 
forget that one's first attempts at translation are apt to be 
sorry work indeed, but ploddingly literal. 

The possible course of events outlined by Mr. Dodge would 
be acceptable if the student found, on the one hand, the much 
heralded literalness of the early manner, and on the other, the 
equally marked inaccuracy and freedom. Let us see what 
pains the youthful translator took to turn out a letter-bound 
version. The last four lines of Du Bellay's rendering of 
Petrarch's first sonnet read: 34 

Qu'au dernier pas en bref temps l'ont menee 

Cheoir soubz un roc. Et la, la cruaulte 

De mort vainquait une grande beaute, 

Dont souspirer me fait sa destinee. 
This is given by Spenser in 1569, with no notable literalness : 

,2 See, as above, Dodge and Grosart; also Vermeylen. In an article, 
The French Influence on the Beginnings of English Classicism (Mod. 
Lang. Ass'n. Pub. Sept., 1911) Miss E. J. Macintire writes (p. 514) 
"[Mulcaster] was greatly interested in French and Italian as well as 
in his mother tongue, and encouraged his students to translations. It 
was doubtless on his recommendation to Van der Noot that Spenser 
obtained the opportunity to translate for the Theatre of Worldlings." 
See, too, Schelling's English Literature during the Lifetime of Shake- 
speare, 1910, p. 46. 

ss Vd. H. Chamard's ed. of Du Bellay's Defense et Illustration, etc., 
1904, note 4, page 94. 

"I quote from Marty — Laveaux's edition, 2 vols. 
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That at the last, and in shorte time, I spied, 
Under a roeke, where she (alas!) opprest, 
Fell to the grounde, and there untimely dide. 
Cruell death vanquishing so noble beautie 
Oft makes me waile so harde a destinie. 

In the second sonnet he gives, 

great grief e! I say, 

for 

6 crevecueur trop gref. 

In the third sonnet we find, 

Le eiel entour commence a varier 

Bt a nourcir, dont la fouldre grand 'erre 

Vint arracher celuy plant bien heureux. 

Spenser expands this, 

The sky gan every where to overcast, 
And darkned was the welkin all about; 
When sodaine flash of heavens fire outbrast, 
And rent this royal tree quite by the roote. 

A similar expansion, even to the making of an alexandrine, 
is found in the fourth sonnet: 

That sweetly in accorde did tune their voice 
Unto the gentle sounding of the waters fall : 

for, 

Qui de leurs voix accordoient doulcement 
Au son de l'eau. 

A painstaking translator should have Englished the fol- 
lowing more faithfully than Spenser does: 

j usque a tant 
Qu'il vint a l'arbre en pieces demoure, 
Et au ruisseau que terre a devore. (Sonnet IV) 

Until he came unto the broken tree 
And to the spring that late devoured was. 
And the following: 

Et des humains sur l'heure disparu. 

And so forthwith in great despite he dide. 
And surely this line is well padded with new elements : 
Las! rien ne dure au monde que tristesse. 

(Sonnet VI) 
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Alas! in earth so nothing doth endure, 

But bitter griefe, that doth our hearts anoy. 

A line for line comparison of Du Bellay's Songe and 
Spenser's earlier version of this, tells ever a more striking 
story of a free and judicious treatment of the original. It 
would take too much space to give the complete array of more 
or less notable inaccuracies, but to clinch the argument I shall 
call attention to a few. In Sonnet II of the Songe, we read, 
Elancoit mille raiz de son ventre profound 
Sur cent degrez dorez du plus fin d'or d'Afrique. 

For this Spenser gives 

Out of deepe vaute threw forth a thousand rayes 
Upon a hundred steps of purest golde. 35 

"Spenser's later version of this is more literal, despite the stringent 
demands of the rime: 

Out of her womb a thousand rayons threw 

On hundred steps of Afrike gold enchase: 
On this passage Doctor Koeppel has expended no little wire-drawn 
ingenuity (Eng. St. vol. 27, p. 104). The two words that serve as his 
text are rayons and enchase. It will be noted that in the 1569 version 
occurs the word rayes, whereas in the recast a French form of the word, 
rayons, is taken over into English. On the plea that Spenser is forever 
fond of bizarre neologisms such as rayons, Doctor Koeppel thinks that 
the absence from the Theatre rendering of this word and of the gram- 
matically queer enchase, shows a significant difference in the color of the 
vocabulary. Quoting Nares to the effect that Spenser's use of the word 
is unique, Doctor Koeppel finds here another and a weighty support of 
his position. Support thus constructed cannot but break down under 
the force of the following facts: In Sonnet XI of the recast we find the 
line 

'Of this faire fire the scattered rayes forth threw', translating 

'De ce beau feu les rayons escartez,' which in the Theatre, Spenser had 
given as 

Of this faire fire the faire dispersed rayes. 
Why does not Spenser use rayons again in this instance? Evidently 
because to have done so would have meant a superfluous syllable in his 
line, just as to have used rayes in Sonnet II would bring the line one 
syllable short. Spenser's taking of the word was probably prompted 
by the same metrical sense that led a far lesser poet to write, 

"The rayons of the Sunne we see, 

Diminish in their strength." — Alex. Hume: Day Festivall, c. 1609 
(quoted from the New Eng. Diet.). 

Rayons of Songe XII is translated in both cases by beanies. On 
enchase, no comment is needed. Note, that womb (Sonnet II) is closer 
to ventre than vaute of the earlier rendering. 
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In Sonnet IV, 

.Portant ailes au doz, avec habit nymphal, 
is given in 1569 as 

With golden wings in habite of a nymph, 
evidently an error due to a misreading or misprint of the 
original, for the revision reads, clearly for the metre : 
Clad like a nimph, that wings of silver weares. 
Sonnet V: 

L'ouurage ne monstroit vn artifice humain, 
Mais sembloit estre fait de celle propre main 
Qui forge en aguisant la paternelle foudre. 
1569. The worke did shewe it selfe not wrought by man, 
But rather by his owne skilfull hande 
That forgeth thunder dartes for Jove his sire. 
This is not more literal in 
1591. No worke it seem'd of earthly craftmans wit, 
But rather wrought by his owne industry, 
That thunder-dartes for Jove his syre doth fit. 
Sonnet V: 
Et puis, ie vy l'Arbre Dodonien 
Sur sept eostaux espandre son vmbrage, 
Et les vainqueurs ornez de son feuillage 
Dessus le bord du fleuue Ausonien. 
1569. Then I beheld the faire Dodonien tree, 

Upon seven hills throw forth his gladsome shade, 
And conquers bedecked with his leaves 
Along the bankes of the Italian streame 
1591. Then was the faire Dodonian tree far seene 

Upon seaven hills to spread his gladsome gleame, 
And conquerours bedecked with his greene, 
Along the banks of the Ausonian streame. 
One can go on to the very end pointing to passages in the 
Theatre version which are remarkable for a lack of the exacti- 
tude that is claimed for them. Nor do I find the reshaping of 
1591 distinguished by the bold touch that leads to unwarrant- 
ed freedom and marked inaccuracy. Not even the transla- 
tions of the four sonnets that Van der Noot banished from his 
Theatre, nor Spenser's rendering of Du Bellay's Antiquitez 
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de Borne ('The Ruines of Rome') 38 do I find noteworthy for 
excessive liberty in the handling of the original. There is not, 
in these, an inversion, a transposition, an expanding or a 
shortening of phrase, that cannot be paralleled by something in 
the Theatre renditions and in the recasts. It is as certain, 
however as it is natural, that Spenser's later work in transla- 
tion should show signs of a more elastic conception of the 
translator's art, should abound not in inaccuracies, or per- 
versions of sense, but in liberties demanded in great part by 
the stern exigencies of metrical form. 37 What one can grant 
the other side, and yet find comfort and victory in the ad- 
mission, is the greater servility, the more painstaking 'text- 
reading' in the early work. It is ever thus ; to the learner the 
slow, chained, and groping touch, to the master the free hand, 
and the wide, certain sweep. 

In this frank disregard of plodding literalness, in the liberty 
he permitted himself, in his disdain of purist scanning of 
words, Spenser stands alined with his fellow-Elizabethans. 
What is more, his distinction among the workers in the gentle 

" In the article by Miss E. J. Macintire, already referred to (note 
32 above) occurs the following: "Spenser eulogizes them both [Du 
Bellay and Du Bartas] in the Envoy to his translation of Du Bellay's 
Buines of Borne, which he made over, from its blank — verse form, into 
regular sonnet stanzas, with a final rhyming couplet. It has been claimed 
that this is a free and careless rendering, but a word for word transla- 
tion of Du Bellay reveals only such freedom in Spenser as the exigencies 
of the rhyme demand." (p., 517). It is not clear, from the above, which 
of Spenser's translations the writer has in mind, for as we know, Spenser 
translated the Songe of Du Bellay into the blank-verse sonnets of 1569, 
and then reworked them into the 1591 Visions of Bellay. Du Bellay's 
Songe is a pendant to his Antiquitez de Borne, which Spenser also turns 
into English, calling his work The Buines of Borne. But Miss Macin- 
tire is correct in her conclusions, whether intending the one sonnet- 
series or the other. 

37 Despite the bondage of form, Spenser's work is noticeably literal 
in places; see for example, Sonnets XIII and XIV found in the 1591 
version only. Of the four sonnets first published in 1591, Sonnet VI 
is Doctor Koeppel's storehouse for inaccuracies, which I cannot discover, 
and which Professor Fletcher has sufficiently disproved in his article. 
The sonnet is noteworthy, as is Sonnet VIII, for some original turns, 
palpably occasioned not by lack of French, but by the restraints of 
metre and the lack of pedantry. 
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art of translating is that he is one of the least lax of them all. 
From the point of view of the Tudor translators his sins are 
on the side of a more scholarly and conscientious correctness 
than the greater number of them cared to attain. One has but 
to acquaint oneself with their conception of the translator's 
art, and with their practice, to feel certain that literalness is 
a watchword to them unknown. 38 

It would seem, then, that none of the tests advocated by 
those who would disprove the Spenserian authorship of the 
Theatre translations succeeds in accomplishing the intention. 
Far from casting the shadow of doubt upon the matter, the 
tests — and this is their only virtue — rather strengthen the 
facts considered in the first part of this paper. I shall be 
happy if the judicious scholar finds that the review of the 
question attempted here, has gone some way toward establish- 
ing the rightful claimant to the verse translations in the 
Theatre of Worldlings. 

Louis Sigmund Friedland. 

College of the City of New York. 

M On Elizabethan translators see, Camb. Hist, of English, Lit. vol. 4, 
chap. 1. Consult also Chapman's and Harrington's Prefaces, given in 
Smith's Elizabethan Critical Essays, vol. 2. For some remarks of general 
interest on the subject see W. Raleigh's Tudor Translations {Fort- 
nightly Rev., Sept., 1895). 



